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From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR CE NEWTON FOSTER. 


When we stopped, I enquired of the coachman 
which was the best inn. He answered, “that it was 
the Blue Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their 
chestesser, call for tea and toastesses, and sometimes 
forget to pay for their breakfastesses.” He laughed 
when he said it, and I thought that he was joking with 
me; but he pointed out two large blue posts at the 
door next the coach-office, and told me that all the 
midshipmen resorted to tat hotel. He then asked me 
to remember the coachman, which My this time I had 
found out implied that I was not to forget to give him 
a shilling, which I did, and then went into the inn. 
The Galbestens was full of midshipmen, and as I was 
anxious about my chest, I enquired of one of them if 
he knew when the wagon would come in. 

“Do you expect your mother by it?” replied he. 

“Ono! but I expect my uniforms—I only wear 
these bottle-greens until they come.” 

4* And pray what ship are you going to join?” 

“The Die-a-maid—Captain Thomas Kirkwall Sa- 

age.” 

OT he Di de—I say, Robinson, a’n’t that the fri- 
gate in which the midshipmen had four dozen apiece 

or not having pipe-clayed their weekly accounts on the 
Saturday?” 7 

“ To be sure it is,” replied the other; “ why, the cap- 
tain gaye a youngster five dozen the other day for 
wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon.” 

“ He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” continued 
the other; “‘ he flogged the whole starboard watch the 
last time that he was ona cruize, because the ship 
would only sail nine knots upon a bowling.” 

“O dear!” said I, “then I’m very sorry that I’m 
going to join him.” 

“?Pon my soul I pity you: you'll be fagged to 
death; for there’s only three midshipmen in the ship 
now—all the rest ran away. Didn’t they, Robin- 
son ?” 

“ There’s only two left now—for poor Matthews died 
of fatigue. He was worked all day, and kept watch 
all night for six weeks, and one morning he was found 
dead upon his chest.” 

“God bless my soul!” eried I, “and yet on shore 
they say he is such a kind man to his midshipmen.” 

“ Yes,” replied Robinson, “ he spreads that report 
every where. Now, observe, when you first call upon 
him, and report your having come to join his ship, he’ll 
tell you that he is very happy to see you, and that he 
hopes your family are well-—then he’ll recommend you 
to go on board and learn your duty. After that, stand 
clear. Now recollect what I have said, and see if it 
doeg not prove true. Come, sit down with us and 

a glass of grog, it will keep your spirits up.” 

These midshipmen told meso much about my cap- 
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tain, and the horrid cruelties which he had practised, 


dropped on the stairs. Twice I attempted to walk into 


that I had some doubts whether I had not better set off}the room, and each time my legs failed me: at last I 


home again. When I asked their opinion, they said 
that if 1 did I should be taken up as a deserter and 
hanged; that my best plan was to beg his acceptance 
of a few gallons of rum, for he was very fond of grog, 
and that then I might perhaps be in his good graces, 
as Jong as the rum might last. 

Iam sorry to state that the midshipmen made me 
very tipsy that evening. I don’t recollect being put to 
bed, but I found myself there the next morning with 
a dreadful headache, and a very confused recollection 
of what had passed. I was very much shocked at my 
having so soon forgotten the injunctions of my parents, 
and was making vows never to be so foolish again, 
when in came the midshipman who had been so kind 
to me the night before. ‘Come, Mr. Bottlegreen,” he 
bawled out, alluding I suppose to the colour of my 
clothes, “ rouse and bitt. There’s the captain’s cox- 
swain waiting for you below. By the powers, you're 
in a pretty scrape for what you did last nigbt!” 

* Did last night!” replied I, astonished. “ Why, 
does the captain know that I was tipsy?” 

“IT think you took devilish good care to let him know 
it when you were at the theatre.” 

“At the theatre! Was I at the theatre ?” 

“To be sure you were, You would go, do all we 
could to prevent you, though you were as drunk as 
David’s sow. Your captain was there with the admi- 
ral’s daughters. You called him a tyrant, and snap- 
ped your fingers at him. Why, don’t you recollect ? 
You told him that you did not care a fig for him.” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! what shall I do? what shall I 
do?” cried ]. “My mother cautioned me so about 
drinking and bad company.” 

ne Bad company, you whelp—what do you mean by 
that?” 

“OI did not particularly refer to you.” 

“T should hope not! However, I recommend you 
as a friend, to go to the George Inn as fast as you can, 
and see your captain, for the longer you stay away, 
the worse it will be for you. At all events, it will be 
decided whether he receives you or not. It is fortu- 
nate for you that you are not on the ship’s books. 
Come be quick, the coxswain is gone back.” “ Not on 
the ship’s books,” replied I sorrowfully. “ Now I recol- 
lect there was a letter from the captain to my father, 
stating that he had put me on the books.” 

“Upon my honour, I’m sorry—very sorry indeed,” 
replied the midshipman—and he quitted the room, 
looking as grave as if the misfortune had happened to 
himself. 1 got up with a heavy head, and heavier 
heart, and as soon as [ was dressed, I asked the way 
to the George Inn. I took my letter of introduction 


‘with me, although I was afraid it would be of little 


service. When I arrived I asked, with a trembling 
voice, whether Captain Thomas Kirkwall Savage of 
H. M. ship Diomede was staying there. The waiter 
replied, that he was at breakfast with Captain Court- 
ney, but that he would take up my name. I gave it 
to him, and in a minute the waiter returned and desir- 
ed that I would walk up. O how my heart beat—I 





never was so frightened—I thought I should have 


wiped the perspiration from my forehead, and with a 
desperate effort I went into the room. 

“Mr. Simple, Iam glad to see you,” said a voice. 
T had held my head down, for I was afraid to look at 
him, but the voice was so kind, that I mustered up 
courage; and when I did look up, there sat with his 
uniform and epaulets, and his sword by his side, the 
passenger in the plaid cloak, who wanted to open my 
letter, and whom | had old to his face that he was no 
gentleman. 

I thought I should have died as the other midship- 
man did upon his chest. I was just sinking down on 
my knees to beg for mercy, when the captain perceiv- 
ing my confusion, burst out into a laugh, and said, 
“So you know me again, Mr. Simple? Well, don’t be 
alarmed, you did your duty in not permitting me to 
open the letter, supposing me, as you did, to be some 
other person, and you were perfectly right under that 
supposition, to tell me that I was nota gentleman. I 
give you credit for your conduct. Now sit down and 
take some breakfast.” 

“Captain Courtney,” said he to the other captain, 
who was at the table, “ this is one of my youngsters 
just entering the service. We were passengers yester- 
day by the same coach.” He then told him the cir- 
cumstance which occurred, at which they laughed 
heartily. 

I now recovered my spirits a little—but still there 
was the affair at the theatre, and I thought that per- 
haps he did not recognise me. I was, however, soon 
relieved from my anxiety by the other captain enquir- 
ing, ** Were you at the theatre last night, Savage ?” 

“No; I dined at the admiral’s? there’s no getting 
away from those girls, they are so pleasant.” 

“T rather think you are a little taken in that 
quarter.” 

“No, on my word! I might be if I had time to dis- 
cover which I liked best; but my ship is at present my 
wife, and the only wife I intend to have until I am laid 
on the shelf.” 

Well, thought I, if he was not at the theatre, it 
could not have been him that I insulted. Now if I 
ean only give him the rum, and make friends with 
him. 

“Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and mo- 
ther?” said the captain. 

“Very well, I thank you, sir, and desire me to pre- 
\sent their compliments.” 

“I am obliged to them. Now I think the sooner you 
goon board and learn your duty the better.” (Just 
what the midshipman told me—the very words, 
thought I—then it’s all true—and I began to tremble 
again.) 

“TJ have a little advice to offer you,” continued the 
captain. “In the first place, obey your superior of- 
ficers without hesitation ; it is for me, not you, to de- 
cide whether an order is unjust or not. In the next 
place, never swear or drink spirits. The first is im- 
moral and ungentlemanlike, the second is a vile habit 
which will grow upon you. I never touch spirits my- 
self, and I expect that my young gentlemen will refrain 
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from it also. Now you may go, and as soon us your 
uniform arrives, you will repair on board. In the mean 
time, as I had some little insight into your character 
when we travelled together, let me recommend you 
not to be too intimate at first sight with those you 
meet, or you may be led into indiscretions. Good 
morning.” 

I quitted the room with a low bow, glad to have sur- 
mounted so easily what appeared to be a chaos of dif- 
ficulty; but my mind was confused with the testimony 
ef the midshipman, so much at variance with the lan- 
guage and behaviour of the captain. When I arrived 
at the Blue Posts, I found all the midshipmen in the 
coffee-room, and I repeated to them all that had passed. 
When I had finished, they burst out laughing, and said 
that they had only been joking with me. “ Well,” said 
I to the one who called me up in the morning, * you 
may call it joking, but I call it lying.” 

« Pray, Mr. Bottlegreen, do you refer to me ?” 

*« Yes, I do,” replied I. 

“ Then, sir, as a gentleman, I demand satisfaction. 
Slugs in a saw-pit. Death before dishonour, d a” 

“ T shall not refuse you,” replied J, * although I had 
rather not fight a duel; my father cautioned me on the 
subject, desiring me, if possible, to avoid it, as it was 
flying in the face of my Creator ; but aware that I must 
uphold my character as an officer, he left me to my 
own discretion, should I ever be so unfortunate as to 
be in such a dilemma.” 

* Well, we don’t want one of your father’s sermons 
at second hand,” replied the midshipman, (for I had 
told them that my father was a clergyman,) “the plain 
question is, will you fight or will you not?” 

“Could not the affair be arranged otherwise?” in- 
terrupted another. “ Will not Mr. Bottlegreen re- 
tract ?” 

“ My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegreen,” re- 
plied L; “and as he did tell a falsehood, | will not re- 
tract.” 

“Then the affair must go on,” said the midshipman. 
“ Robinson, you will oblige me by acting as my se- 
cond,” 

“It’s an unpleasant business,” replied the other, 
* you are so good a shot; but as you request it, I shall 
not refuse. Mr. Simple is not, [ believe, provided with 
a friend.” 

“Yes, he is,” replied another of the midshipmen, 
“ He is a spunky fellow, and I’li be his second.” 

It was then arranged that we should meet the next 
morning with pistols. I considered that as an officer 
anda gentleman, I could not well refuse, but I was 
very unhappy. Not three days left to my own guid- 
ance, and | had become intoxicated, and was now to 
fight a duel. 1 went up to my room and wrote a long 
letter to my mother, enclosing a lock of my hair; and 
having shed a few tears at the idea, of how sorry she 
would be if 1 were killed, 1 borrowed a bible of the 
waiter, and read it during the remainder of the day. 

When I began to wake the next morning [ could not 
think what it was that felt like a weight "upon my 
chest, but as I roused and recalled my scattered 
thoughts, I remembered that in an hour or two it 
would be decided whether I was to exist another day. 
I prayed fervently, and made a resolution in my own 
mind that I would not have the blood of another upon 
my conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the air, 
And after I had made that resolution I no longer felt 
the alarm which I did before. Before I was dressed, 
the midshipman who had volunteered to be ny second, 
came into my room and informed me that the affair 
was to be decided in the garden behind the inn; that 
my adversary was a very good shot, and that I must 
expect to be winged if not drilled. 

* And what is winged and drilled?” enquired]; “T 
have not only never fought a duel, but I have not even 
fired a pistol in my life.’ 

He explained what he meant, which was, that being 
winged implied being shot through the arm or leg, 
whereas being drilled was to be shot through the body. 
* But,” continued he, “ is it possible that you have never 
fought a duel?” 

“No,” replied J, “I am not yet fifteen years old.” 

“Not fifteen? why I thought you were eighteen at 
the least.” (But I was very tall and stout for my age, 
and people generally thought me older than what | 
was. 

I dressed myself and followed my second into the 
garden, where | found all the midshipmen and some 
of the waiters of the inn, They all seemed very merry, 
asif the life of a fellow-creature was of no consequence. 
The seconds talked apart tor a little while, and then 
measured#the ground which was twelve paces; we then 
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took our stations. I believe that I turned pale, for my 
second came to my side and whispered that I must not 
be frightened. I replied that I was not frightened, but 
that | considered that it was an awful moment. The 
second to my adversary then came up and asked me 
whether I would make an apology, which [ refused to 
do, as before: they handed a pistol to each of us, and 
my second showed me how I was to pull the trigger. 
It was arranged that at the word given, we were to 
fire at the sane time. I made sure that I should be 
wounded, if not killed, and I shut my eyes as I fired 
my pistol in the air. I felt my head swim and thought 
I was hurt, but fortunately I was not. The pistols 
were loaded again, and we fired a second time. The 
seconds then interfered, and it was proposed that we 
should shake hands, which I was very glad to do, for 
I considered my life to have been sa,ed by a miracle. 
We ail went back to the coffee-room, and sat down to 
breakfast. ‘They then told me that they all Lelonged 
to the same ship that I did, and that they were glad 
to see that I could stand fire, for the captain was a Ler- 
rible fellow for cutting out and running under the ene- 
mies’ batteries. 

The next day my chest arrived by the wagon, and I 
threw off my “ bottle-greens” and put on my uniform. 
I had no cocked hat, or dirk, as the warehouse people 
employed by Mr. Handyeock did not supply those ar- 
ticles, and it was arranged that I should procure them 
at Portsmouth. When | enquired the price, 1 found 
that they cost more money than I had in my pocket, so 
I tore up the letter 1 had written to my mother before 
the duel, and wrote another asking for a remittance to 
purchase my dirk and cocked hat. 1| then walked out 
ia my uniform, nota little proud I must confess. I 
was now an officer in his majesty’s service, not very 
high in rank certainly, but still an officer and a gentle- 
man, and | made a vow that I would support the cha- 
racter, although I was considered the greatest fool of 
the family. 

I had arrived ata place called Sally Port, when a 
young lady very nicely dressed, looked at me very 
hard and said, “ Well, Reefer, how are you off for 
soap?” I was astonished at the question, and more so 
at the interest which she seemed to take in my aftalrs. 
I answered, “ Thank you, 1 am very well off; | have 
four cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellow for 
washing.” She laughed at my reply, and asked me 
whether I would waik home and take a bit of dinner 
with her. I was astonished at this polite offer, which 
my modesty induced me to ascribe more to my uniform 
than to my own merits, and as | felt no inclination to 
refuse the compliment, I said that I should be most 
happy. I thought I might venture to offer my arm, 
which she accepted, and we proceeded up High street 
on our way to her home, 

Just as we passed the admiral’s house, I perceived 
my captain walking with two of the admiral’s daugh- 
ters. I was not a little proud to let him see that I had 
female acquaintances as well as he had, and as I passed 
him with the young lady under my protection, I took 
off my hat and made him alow bow. To my surprise, 
not only did he not return the salute, but he looked at 
me with a very stern countenance, I concluded that 
he was a very proud man, and did not wish the admi- 
ral’s daughters to suppose that he knew midshipmen 
by sight; but I had not exactly made up my mind on 
the subject, when the captain, having seen the ladies 
into the admiral’s house, sent one of the messengers 
after me to desire that | would immediately come to 
him at the George Inn, which was nearly opposite. 

I apologised to the young lady, and promised to re- 
turn immediately if she would wait for me; but she 
replied, that, “If that was my captain, it was her idea 
that I should have a confounded wigging and be sent 
on board.” So, wishing me good by, she left me and 
continued her way home. [| could as little comprehend 
all this as why the captain looked so black when I 
passed him; but it was soon explained when I went up 
to him in the parlour at the George Inn. “J am sorry, 
Mr. Simple,” said the captain when [| entered, “that a 
lad like you should show such early symptoms of de- 
pravity; still more so, that he should not have the 
grace which even the most hardened are not wholly 
destitute of—I mean to practise immorality in’ secret, 
and not degrade themselves and insult their captain by 
unblushingly avowing (L may say glorying in) their 
iniquity, by exposing it in broad day, and in the most 
frequented street of the town.” 

“Sir,” replied I, with astonishment, “O dear! O 
dear! what have I done?” 

The captain fixed his keen eyes upon me, so that 
they appeared to pierce me through and nail me to the 








wall, “ Do you pretend to say, sir, that you were not 
aware of the character of the person with whom you 
were walking just now?” 

“No, sir,” | replied, “ except that she was very kind 
and good-natured ;” and then I told him how she had 
addressed me, and what subsequently took place. 

“ And is it possible, Mr. Simple, that you are so 
great a fool?” I replied, that I certainly was consi- 
dered the greatest fool in our family. “I should think 
you were,” replied he drily. He then explained to me 
who the person was with whom I was in company, and 
how any association with her would inevitably lead to 
my ruin and disgrace. 

I cried very much, for I was shocked at the narrow 
escape which J had had, and mortified at having fallen 
in his good opinion. He asked me how I had employ- 
ed my time since I had been at Portsmouth, and I 
made an acknowledgment of my having been made 
tipsy, related all that the midshipmen had told me, and 
how I had that morning fought a duel. 

He listened to my whole story very attentively, and 
I thought that occasionally there was a swile upon his 
fice, although he bit his lips to prevent it. When I 
had finished, he said, * Mr. Simple, I can no longer 
trust you on shore until you are ore experienced in 
the world. J shall desire my coxswain not to lose sight 
of you until you are safe on board of the frigate, 
When you have sailed a few months with me, you will 
then be able to decide whether I deserve the character 
which the young gentlemen have painted, with, I must 
say | believe, the sule intention of practising upon 
your inexperience.” 


Altogether I did not feel sorry when it was over. 1 


saw that the captain believed what J had stated, and 
that he was disposed to be kind to me, although he 
thought me very silly. ‘The coxswain, in obedience to 
his orders, accompanied me to the Blue Posts. I pack- 
ed up my clothes, paid my bill, and the porter wheeled 
my chest down to the Saily Port, where the boat was 
Wailing. 

“Come, heave a-head, my lads, be smart. The cap- 
tain says we are to take the young gentleman on board 
directly. His liberty’s stopped for getting drunk and 
running after the Dolly Mops!” 

“I should thank you to be more respectful in your 
remarks, Mr. Coxswain,” said I with displeasure. 

“Mister Coxswain! thank “e, sir, for giving mea han- 
dle to my name,” replied he. “Come, be smart with 
your oars, my lads!” 

“La, Bill Freeman,” said a young woman on the 
beach, “ what a nice young gentleman you have there. 
He looks like a sucking Nelson. I say, my pretty young 
officer, can you lend me a shilling ?” 

{ was so pleased at the woman calling me a young 
Nelson, that I immediately complied with her request. 
“TI have nota shilling in my pocket,” said I, “ but here 
is half-a-crown, ind you can change it and bring me 
back the eighteen-pence.” “ Well, you are anice young 
man,” replied she, taking the half-crowo. “ 1’1l be back 
directly, my dear.” 

The n:zen in the boat laughed, and the coxswain de- 
sired them to shovexoff. 

“ No,” observed f, “you must wait for my eighteen- 
pence.” 

* We shall wait a devilish long while than, I sus- 
pect. I know that girl, and she has a very bad me- 
mory.” 

“She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful,” re- 
plied J. “Coxswain, I order you to stay—I am an 
officer.” 

“| know you are, sir, about six hours old; well, 
then, I must go up and tell the eaptain that you have 
another girl in tow, and that you won’t go on board.” 

“O no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don’t; ‘sliove off as 
soon as you please, and never mind the eighteen- 

nce.” 

The bozt then shoved off, and pulled towards the 
ship, which lay at Spithead. 


(To be continued.) 


ete 


Peter Simple. ‘The publication of Peter 
Simple has been stopped in the Metropolitan, 
before its completion, in order to bring outa 
book edition complete. We shall probably have 
arrived to where it is now closed, before the 
book edition is issued in London, and shall thus 
continue it consecutively. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in the United States of America and 
Canada. By J. Finch, Esq. 8vo. London. 
1833. . 


We made an extract from this work recently, 
and attempted to read the whole, but it was so 
awfully stupid as to fatigue, without affording 
any prospect of remuneration. ‘The editor of 
the National Gazette has toiled through some of 
its contents, and remarks, 


“The author is a gentleman who was chiefly addict- 
ed to mineralogy and geology, and whom we recollect 
as quiet and inoffensive. Several years have clapsed 
since he made his tour. He does not specify the year 
of his arrival on this continent, but his narrative refers 
to the period of Mr. Monroe’s presidentship, In an 
advertisement, the traveller mentions that his manu- 
script fell considerably short of the quantity required 
to constitute a volume of the ordinary size, and in con- 
sequence he annexed a long Essay on Boundaries! He 
has furnished very little indeed that can be deemed new 
and important concerning Americar institutions and 
affairs; but he breaths only good will and respect to 
the peopie and country. The principal trait of his book 
is simplicity, and we shall proceed to cull a few speci- 
mens. Mr. Finch opens thus— 

‘There are some objects of curiosity in the United 
States. Let us see the ex-presidents, go upon a pil- 
grimage to the Susquehanna; and view the fields of 
battle where the liberties of a continent were won,’ 

*“ All this he did and has duly recorded. He first 
found the situation of New York ‘agreeable,’ and the 
punch of the literary club (the lunch) ‘excellent:’ but 
the thermometer was hclow zero.——‘ If,’ he says, * you 
walk in the streets in this severe cold, you perceive the 
inhabilants moving with rapidity. This phenomenon 
may be perceived in the summer also at New York. 
In his 4th chapter, the American sex and the newspa- 
pers are disposed of ‘once for all,’ in these terms. 
‘The beauty of the American ladies demands that every 
homage should be paid to their charms.’—‘ The news- 
papers do not exhibit so many police reports as those of 
England,—but, the editors in their political disputes 
mention each other by name.’ 

“ Mr. Finch visited Dr. Franklin’s tomb in this city. 
He observes— Franklin viewed the forked lightning in 
the sky, and dared to wish it subject to chemical aua- 
lysis.” 

MMe. Finch treats of Independence Hall, in our State 
House, in this strain—— 

*Here the liberties of the continent sprang into ex. 
istence, for this room beheld the union of nations bor- 
dering on the Atlantic wave !'—‘Here they sent am- 
bassadors to i'rance and Holland, and the powers of 
Europe !—'‘If there is one place in America, which, 
more than any other, inay be considered as a fit resi- 
dence for the Genius of Liberty, it is this Council 
Hall! 


i 


The Autobiography of John Galt, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
London, 1833. Cochrane and M‘Crone. 


The first of two volumes is before us, and we trust 
it may be long before we see the sequel of all in a 
Volume III. Notwithstanding the ili health of which 
the author complains, his life is of too nfuch interest to 
the public to permit us to think, without sorrow, that 
aught should have dashed it so down, at the age of 
fifty-four years, as to deprive us of the hope that it 
may yet be long usefully employed as regards our 
estimable friend himself, and delightfully as regards 
the multitude whom his productions are so well calcu- 
lated to please. There are not so many Galts, that we 
can afford to say “ guod niglit” so soon: we will let 
ten peers, ten M. P.s, ten aldermen, ten parsons, ten 
doctors, and a thousand lawyers go, without murmur- 
ing too much; but only spare us the author of the 
Annals of the Parish and the Provost. ; 

Autobiography is a ticklish subject; a man would 
almost rather face his auto.da-fé. The fire speedily 
concludes the one, how long the other may last in pre- 
sent pain and future contumely, depends upon the 
Critics and posterity. In the case in hand there is such 
a plainness, that the “ penitent” has, we think, little to 
dread. His career has been a chequered one, He has 
tasted the bitters of life. He has had lofty aspirations. 
He has reaped fame. And he has been unfortunate. 


How rarely do we see the man of bigh intellect, of| 
talent, or of genius, succeed even in the mean achieve- 
ment of ease and comfort? To be sure it is always laid 
to their charge that they ure thoughtless, improvident, 
unsteady; but it is not so with all; and many, like 
Galt, have toiled earnestly, laboriously, and persever- 
ingly, to no purpose: the taint of opinion is against 
them, and mediocrity prospers where superiority is sure 
to fail. But the subject is too prolific for our essay 
just now. 

Of his own memoir, Mr. Galt says in his preface, 
“throughout the book he has, to use an old proverb, 
endeavoured to describe the ford as he found it, and to 
treat good and evil occurrences with equal impartiality. 
It is, however, not in human nature to speak of suffer- 
ing and misfortune with the same equanimity as’ of 
friendship and favour; but if it shall be thought that 
his sentiments in latter years towards the world are 
less gracious than those of earlier times, let it be recol- 
lected, in mitigation of the severity of criticism, that 
he has not been so able to front adversity, and has had 
a larger experience of its 


‘Iron scourge and torturing hour.’ ” 


And, were we inclined to blame him, which we are 
not, for age is always nearer the truth than youth, we 
should be disarmed by the following melancholy pas- 
sages :— 

“He deprecates the animadversions to which the 
work is liable for many other faults, besides those which 
are derived from defects inherent in the author. When 
it was commenced, he was afflicted to a very great de- 
gree, by the infirmity which has probably rendered him 
an invalid for the remainder of his life. He could 
neither write nor read the manuscript himself; many 
of the proof sheets he was unable to correct, and mis- 
takes, which may be observed in them, have escaped 
detection in the process of hearing the press work only 
read over. His amanuensis was a boy, save when some 
accidental friendly visiter was good enough to take the 
pen. The errors, however, are less owing to a want of 
proper respect for the public, than to the circumstances 
of his condition; for although he complains of being a 
feeble cripple, and that his ‘ right hand has lost its cun- 
ning,’ his ails are not circumscribed to these afflictions. 
His habits were active, prone to motion, and, perhaps, 
from the sedentary change induced, he endures more 
than can well be conceived by those who have their 
impatience in better discipline. His acutest sense of 
calamity arises from his inability to employ himself in 
other pursuits than in those of literature; and he very 
earnestly prays that the reader may not find he has 
reason to sympathise with his lamentations on that. 
account.” 

Galt was born at, Irvine, Ayrshire, May 2, 1779; 
and his narrative commences with relations of very 
early childish reminiscences. Of his boyhood, he tells 
us, * I was a soft, ailing, and growing boy. I have no 
remembrance of the enjoyment of perfect health for 
several years, and yet I was not ill; a sort of “all-over- 
ishness’ hung about me, and when not engaged with 
wy flowers I lounged on my bed, which gave me a 
kind of literary predilection: all sorts of ballads and 
story-books were accumulated by me, and some of 
them have left impressions that still remain fresh and 
unfaded,” 

When about ten years old his family removed to 
Greenock, where he remained between fourteen and 
fifteen years, engaged, after his school-days, in mercan- 
tile pursuits. “His mother,” he says, * was a very 
singular person; possessing a masculine strength of 
character, with great natural humour, and a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous in others. In her prime, as I 
would call it, she indulged in queer metaphorical ex- 
pressions, exceedingly forcible and original. In latter 
life this grew so much into a habit, that her talk to 
strangers must have seemed often fantastical. The 
rich ore of common sense, however, which pervaded 
her observations was always remarkable,and frequently 
extorted an instantaneous assent to her opinions, while 
they provoked irrepressible laughter.” In this we per- 
ceive the germ of much of his most origina] authorship. 

In his juvenility (as he would probably call it) he 
was musical, inclined to antiquarianisin, and addicted 
to projects for local improvements. His tastes were 
also cultivated by being one of a friendly literary asso- 
ciation (almost ail the clever men we ever knew have 
reaped benefits from similar pursuits, however crade 
and imperfect, in early life); which led to secret at- 
tempts at composition which were sent to and appeared 
in various periodicals. 

“ My essays (he ingenuously confesses) were rigma- 











role things; with the single exception of an allegory 
on Indolence and Industry, they were the most shock- 
ing affairs that ever issued from a pen. Yet crude as 
were the studies and the lucubrations of this society, it 
lasted several years, and undoubtedly had an important 
influence on the developement if not the formation of 
the minds of the members. At this day I must claim 
for it the merit of having been very wisely conducted, 
especially when it is considered that it was composed 
of striplings, and some of them in after life distinguished 
for the ardour of their minds.” 

Alluding to one of the media for publishinyz, he thus 
mentions a curious literary circumstance :— 

“T should not omit this opportunity to mention that 
the Greenock paper was established by a Mr. John 
Davidson, a connection with whom was afterwards 
formed by Mr. Thomas Campbell! the poet, in his mar- 
riage. Mr. Davidson was a very worthy illess bodie, 
and he has in my opinion the merit of first showing 
with how little intellectual ability 2 newspaper may be 
conducted. I say not this in malice, but in sober sad- 
ness ; for when Campbell wrote his * Battle of Hohen- 
linden,’ | got an early copy, which I sent to Mr. David- 
sor to be inserted; but he with a sage face afterwards 
told me that it was aot worthy of a place in his paper. 
All the world, however, has since differed with Mr. 
Davidson in that opinion, and indecd it may be said of 
every opinion that he either then held or afterwards 
blazoned with his paper trumpet. I wonder if the poor 
man is still alive. He stands in my recollection as a 
beautiful proof of the wise ordination of nature, in 
showing how little propriety of conduct has to do with 
endowment of mind. Campbell began his poetical ca- 
reer by an Ossianic poem, which his schoolfellows 
published by subscription at twopence a-piece ; my old 
schoolfellow, Dr. Colin Campbell, was a subscriber. 
The first edition of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ was also 
by subscription, to which [ was a subscriber.” 

The work being divided into “ Epocs’’! the second 
brings the author, an adventurer, to London, where, af- 
ter a few months looking about, he went into business 
with a Mr. M‘Lachlan. They were unfortunate—and 
the annexed lines touch the feelings finely : 


“ Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the live-long day, 
T muse of youth and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 


No more to me with carol gay, 

Shall mounting lark from pasture rise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 

Nor tar fair scenes my steps entice. 


Ah! never more beneath the skies, 
The winged heart shall glowing soar, 

Nor ¢’er be reach’d the goal or prize— 
The spells of life enchant no more, 


The burning thought, the boding sigh, 
e grief unnamed that old men feel, 
Thé languid limbs that withering lie, 
The powerless will’s effectless zeal; 
All these are mine, and Heaven bestows 
The gifts, but still | find them woes.” 


Mr. Galt published the * Battle of Largs,” and gives 
a good account of his mind at the time: he ultimately 
suppressed the volume; and in this place casts a retro. 
spect over his literary career. 

After the failure of his commercial concern in Lon- 
don, throughout which he behaved with strict honour 
and great spirit, he again embarked in some transac- 
tions with his brother, also of a literary turn; but 
shortly eatered himself of Lincoin’s lun, with the in- 
tention of being ealled to the bar, but again abandoned 
that course, and travelled abroad for more than two 
years. 

This forms epoch the third; but as his meeting By- 
ron, and bis dvings in Sicily, Malta, Greece, Turkey, 
&c. &c. have already been divulged in publications— 
the Letters from the Levant, Eben Erskine, Life of By- 
ron—we pass the whole, sub silentio. 

His great design in these parts appears to have been 
to create a channel for the introduction of British 
merchandise into the continent (sealed by Bonaparte) 
through the Turkish provinces. His was the plan: 
others reaped the profits. 

But our views turn more to his literary toils. 

The fourth epoch involves Galt’s marriage, about 
which, like a prudent good man, he says little; but 
tells us some pleasant things about Mary Ann Clarke, 
and details a visit to France at the restoration of Louis 
XVHl. ? 
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One of the important events in Galt’s life was the 
ardent share he took in the founding of the Caledonian 
Asylum; furnishing a noble proof how much indivi- 
dual exertion can do in such undertakings. 

“ In this business (he says) nothing was more grati- 
fying than the first labours ; but their enjoy.nent was 
gradually diminished, and particularly after the battle 
of Waterloo; to me, however, they must always be 
interesting. At the institutary dinner, one of the most 
splendid ever given in London, at which upwards of 
seventy musicians were employed, and above two 
hundred and seventy servants in livery attended, a 
great sum was raised. The subscription exceeded five 
thousand pounds, and the annual subscriptions were 
about four hundred.” 

In the end, his reward was to be left personally to 
pay several hundred pounds for some music got up for 
the occasion!! and he concludes:-—-“[ have never 
since looked near the Caledonian Asylum, except once 
to see the build'ng ; for of all sordid things that ever I 
knew, it has appeared to me that this was the meanest. 
But the times were altered in which the project origi- 
nated; peace prevailed, and * Pharaoh knew not Jo- 
seph.’ ” 
Other speculations succseded ; one to Gibraltar in 
conjunction with Kirkman Finlay; another to supply 
the Spanish colonies through Jamaica; but they did 
not realise his hopes. The latter caused him to settle 
for awhile near the scene of his infancy, and his reflec- 
tions thereon are beautifully natural. 

Another true touch occurs where he records the loss 
of his mother : 

* To myself the event was, perhaps, more influential 
than most readers may imagine. From my very child- 
hood it had been my greatest delight to please this af- 
fectionate parent; and in consequence, her loss weak- 
ened, if I may say, the motive that had previously im- 
pelled my energies. The world to me was deprived of 
one that I was actuated by an endeavour to gratify, 
and in A gpa the charm of life was diminished in 
its power; but the misfortunes also-were weakened in 
their pungency, and no effort of reason was necessary 
to convince me, that I would suffer less by not having 
her anxieties to consider. Many years before I had 
lost my father; but although few could have stronger 
claims on the reverence of their children than those to 
which he was entitled, there is a difference in the filial 
love which belongs to the father, from that which the 
child's heart thinks is the mother’s due. The one is 
dilied to esteem, friendship, and respect ; but the other 
is a gentle feeling composed of confidence, kindness, 
and gratitude. The one is more masculine in all its 
qualities ; but the other, without the mind being able 
to say wherefore, is at once more durable and tender. 
Fiction has often recorded those divorces of the heart 
to which paternal regard is liable; but it is a rare and 
improbable occurrence to suppose the alienation of ma- 
ternal love, I am, however, saying more than can be 
requisite to the reader who has survived his parents, 
wven though he may not feel so much the d@urtailment 
of bis motives to exertion.” 

The following train of thought is of a similar cha- 
racter. 

“In the course of my chequered life I have often 
met with sudden and unexpected turns of fortune, such 
as the religious call interpositions of Providence, inso- 
much that I have comparatively felt little daunted by the 
gloomiest indication ; indeed, the sentiment awakened 
by tho dreadest aspects has been ever more allied to 
provocation than fear, and I have always experienced 
something akin to what is advised below: 

‘When evil falls, and you see all its scope, 

Trnst to the native courage of your breast, 

And such auxiliar aid as fate may send, 

To master the misfortune; trust yourself, 

And trast your destiny, for such begets 

That self-possession which endures the shock 

Of rough adversity, and lifts the man 

Above the waves and currents of the time. 

But when the matter hangs in dread, and may 

By strength or enterprise be yet repelled, 

Then call your friends, take counsel, and take aid.’ 
In the former of these predicaments, I was compelled 
to throw myself on fortune, when the most unexpected 
occurrence gave me new life. I received letters from 
Canada appointing me agent for such of the principal 
inhabitants as had claims to urge for losses during the 
invasion of the province by the armies of the United 
States.” 

This led to his great concern with Canada, too 
aa known to render illustration here expedient. 

he Canada Company affairs and journey to America 


also close; and in few words. Galt often refers to his 
imaginative qualities; and, no doubt, he has felt and 


seen and observed, and seasoning the whole with 
quaintness and humour than by imagination. 


spersed in the narrative; and that a clever and good 
likeness of the author imterests us at the title page. 


—[>— 


The Heademan ; or, the Abbaye des Vignerons 


vols. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 1833. 


country. 


one unacquainted with the subject. 


affects to exhibit. 


and conjure up spirits, and lay them by a nod. 
He must not pass through a country, merely by 
the aid of a guide book, or the direction of a 
finger post. 


march at his convenience. 
to convey, by description to others, elucidation 
of character, and distinguishing traits of a par- 
with what he is going to write about. 

in any other terms than in those of commenda- 


the Mohicans.” But we cannot, when put in 


tion—they are like Hyperion to a Satyr. 


field of fame lays ? 


magic influence and power. 
To return to the Headsman. 


collocution and examination, on board of a 


passage to the country of Vaud. 


lover, her father, and his friend, &c. &c. A 


noble dog. ‘This storm oceupies about half o 
the first volume. 
A tedious detail of the Abbaye des Vignerons 


processions, is given—rather a tiresome affair. 





feels them, like every strong mind; but in our judg- : r ‘ 
ment his works are far more distinguished by a power|Storm assails them—in a short time all traces of 
of describing realities, telling graphically what he has 


A Tale, by the author of the “ Bravo,” &c. 


The masculine talents of Mr. Cooper appear 
to suffer paralysis when he leaves his native}and the party at length reached the comforta- 
When he wanders among the anti- 
quated scenes of the old world, or attempts to ' r 
restore their faded traditions, he labours like|committed on the same evening they arrived— 
A mere 
cursory perusal of a description of a particular 
fete or holiday celebration, or hasty glances at 
some historical or traditionary fact in a country,| drawn scenes. 
will not qualify a writer, however powerful : 
otherwise, to embody in a work of fiction, the] St. Bernard is absolutely overpowering. There 
true characteristics of the age. nor give the 
“form and pressure of the times” which he 
His mind must be imbued 
with the subject—he should be able to bring . 
the sceies before him in panoramic exhibition—| about whom the reader feels no interest—and 


He should be able to saunter into] find little sympathy. 
by paths, and cull the flowers that blossom and|dence of the difference of Mr. Cooper’s powers, 
fructify in the shade, and resume his onward 


It is with much reluctance that we mention, 
tion, the writings of the author of the “ Last of|genteel female character. 


comparison with any of his American tales, 
name the Headsman with any degree of satisfic- 
Why 
does he wander from home, where his true|tensively ; and if it be true, that he gets $5000 
There he carries all cap- 
tive—heart, mind, every nerve vibrates to bis 


A heterogene- 
ous mass of bipeds assembled, after a tedious 


craft, Winkelried, on the Lake of Geneva, for a 


storm overtakes them, when the author’s acknow- 
ledged ability in describing the appalling awful- 
ness of a hurricane on water, is finely exhibited. 
The scene is very animated, but he dwells upon 
it as if he were afraid to bring the bark to land, 
lest he himself should be thrown out of his ele- 
ment. ‘T'wo of the passengers are drowned, and 
some others who fall overboard are saved by a 


form Epoch V., and terminate the volume. We must|effects of that genial climate in restoring her 


health. While they proceed in their toilsome 
march up the painful steep, a sudden snow 


the road are obliterated—the guide, in terror, 
acknowledges he has lost his way—all is in con- 


We ought to notice that several poems are inter- sternation and dread—when they are, at last, 


joyfully relieved by the appearance of one of the 
sagacious dogs of the hospice of St. Bernard. 
The ladies had alighted from the mules to en- 
deavour to retain some warmth, for the cold 
had become intense—their strength and spirits 
were, however, giving way under the benumb- 
ing influence of the weather, when the arrival 
of the dog re-animated them with fresh vigour, 


ble abode of the monks of St. Bernard. Here 
they are detained to examine into a murder 


in a few days they reach Italy, and the story 
shortly closes. 

In the Headsman, there are some powerfully 
That on the lake is very anima- 
ted and thrilling—and that on the approach to 


is much vigour displayed in many parts of the 
work—much of the usual nerve of the author— 
but two-thirds of it are tiresome and uninterest- 
ing detail, wearisome dialogues with people 


the whole story is made to hinge on a local cir- 
cumstance, which did not deserve the import- 
ance attached to it, and about which we can 
The work is a strong evi- 


when he is portraying the scenes, and the habits, 


In plain language, and the people of his own country, and those of 


another land, where his heart warms not, where 
his skill is merely mechanically exerted.—or, to 


ticular era, the author must himself be familiar|use the language of his master, the difference 


between “ McGregor on his native heath, and 
McGregor in the lowlands.” 

Cooper is singularly defective in drawing a 
How is this? Has 
he neglected this study? or did his opportuni- 
ties or taste in early life prevent the delightful 
contemplation ? 

“The Headsman”’ will of course be read ex- 


for his work, the hue and cry, that American 
yenius is not rewarded, cannot always be true. 
The publishers must dispose of a large edition 
before they can be remunerated. 
— : 
New American Pubdlications. 


Commentaries suited to occasions of Ordination, by 


There were| William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
on board jugglers, traders, lacqueys, and artists, copal Cnurch in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
with a young lady, the heroine of the piece, her 


A new edition of Madame Dacier’s Plato. 

The Magdalen, and other tales, by J. S. Knowles. 
Carey & Lea. 

Alice Paulet, a sequel to Sydenham. Carey & Hart. 

The Principles of the art of modern Horsemanship, 


for ladies and gentlemen. Carey & Hart. 
—<>>—— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A Life of Black Hawk is a literary novelty, soon to be 
published in the west. 

A volume conteining a selection from the speeches 
and writings of Hon. Tristram Burges, with a Memoir 
rjof his Life, is in preparation for the press, by a gentle 
man of Providence. 

Manual of Practical Toxicology.—Condensed from 
»| Dr. Christison’s Treatises on Poisons. With notes and 


or the fete of the vine dressers, with the different| additions, by J. T. Ducatel, M, D., Professor of Chemis 


try in the University of Maryland. Baltimore: William 


A gentleman and his daughter, accompanied + Jocopht Rest, 
by his friend, her lover, and his sister, start to 
cross the Alps on their way to Italy, to try the| of pictures, ancient and modern, will be exhibited. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, will be 
opened in a few days. Mr. Brett’s valuable collection 
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